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EDUARD C. 


LINDEMAN 


1885-1953 


DUARD C. LINDEMAN, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee since 
1944 and a member of the Board since 1921, died in 
New York on April 13, 1953. 
The Board of Trustees, meeting on April 15, 1953, 
expressed its profound sorrow and deep sense of loss in 
the following Minute: 


Eduard C. Lindeman was a greatly beloved leader and 
friend to all who cared about a better world for men and 
better men in the world. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is only one of the many organizations to whose work 
he brought inspiration, vision and sound 
judgment but there are perhaps few 
which were fortunate enough to benefit 
from his wisdom and his rich philosophy 
over so long a period of time—32 years. 

Dr. Lindeman was teaching at the 
North Carolina College for Women 
when he became a member of the Board 
of Trustees in 1921. Probably few edu- 
cators were ever better known through- 
out the country for it was his practice, 
after joining the faculty of the New 
York School of Social Work as Professor 
of Social Philosophy in 1924, to spend 
his vacation period practically every year 
as a visiting professor in sections of the 
country remote from New York. In ad- 
dition to his teaching, he was in constant 
demand as a lecturer and forum leader 
and wrote many books and articles, al- 
ways contributing fresh and stimulating 
ideas which stemmed from his basic philosophy that ‘“‘edu- 
tation is life, not merely preparation for living.” 

Certainly no teacher ever had more enthusiastic and 
devoted students — wherever he lectured any former stu- 
dents in the community, young or old, were sure to be in 
the audience. He would give thousands of social workers, 
meeting at the National Conference of Social Work, many 
of them former students, a broad perspective on the chal- 
lenging problems of the day, leaving them.filled with new 
¢nthusiasm and new vision. A few hours later he would 

lead a discussion group of high school students at a National 
Child Labor Committee meeting with such warmth, sin- 





Eduard C. Lindeman 


cerity and humor that each student would feel him a friend 
with whom he could—and did—talk freely. It is one of the 
tragedies for social work that death should have overtaken 
Dr. Lindeman before he could serve as the elected Presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Social Work this year 
after the many years in which he had contributed so crea- 
tively to social work thought and social work programs. 


Dr. Lindeman’s deep concern for young people and their 
problems grew out of his own difficult childhood. Born of 
Danish immigrant parents who settled in Michigan, he was 
orphaned at the age of nine and it took many years of hard 
work on farms and in Great Lakes 
shipyards to enable him to start in college 
at the age of 21. Out of this experience 
came not only his conviction that chil- 
dren must be given every opportunity 
for growth and development but an 
equally strong conviction that growth 
could and should continue in adult years. 
His interest in the National Child Labor 
Committee and other organizations pro- 
moting child welfare was therefore 
matched by an equally lively interest in 
the development of adult education. His 
leadership in both fields will be sorely 
missed, as it will be in the many other 
fields for improving human welfare and 
understanding in which he took an active 
part — such as public housing, trade 
unionism, civil liberties and race rela- 
tions. 

Social welfare and education — and 
many thousands of individuals whom he reached—are the 
richer for what Dr. Lindeman brought to them and the 
poorer that he is no longer here to encourage, support and 
inspire them to constantly greater efforts and achievements. 

To Mrs. Lindeman and to the family, the members of 
the Board of Trustees wish to convey their feeling of deep 
privilege in having shared for so many years the produc- 
tive thought and the deep human concern Dr. Lindeman 
brought to everything he did and their hope that their 
vivid memories of him as leader and friend will help to 
keep them on the path toward the high goals which he 
unfailingly held before them. 


NIVERS| 
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DR. F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
ACCEPTS CHAJRMANSHIP 


R. F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees since 1941, has accepted the Chair- 
manship of the Board for the remainder of Dr. Lindeman’s 
term of office. Dr. Johnson has been a member of the Board 
since 1923 and the Committee is fortunate to have the con- 
tinuity in leadership which he can provide through his long 
and active association with the Committee’s work. He was 
Chairman of the Committee of the Board for the National 
Child Labor Committee’s 25th Anniversary in 1929 and 
it is good to know that he will be the guiding spirit when 





Dr. F. Ernest Jobnson 


the Committee’s 50th Anniversary is celebrated in 1954. 

Dr. Johnson was for many years both Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Director of Research and Survey at the National Council 
of Churches. Though he has retired from these two posi- 
tions, his activities have not decreased in the slightest de- 
gree and the Committee owes him a deep debt of gratitude 
for assuming the responsibilities of the Chairmanship at 
this time. 


MIGRANT PROGRAMS 
New York 
The Bureau of Guidance of the State Education Depart- 
ment has been active for several years in promoting school 
attendance by migrant children, who are in the State while 


schools are in session, and in facilitating enforcement of 
the child labor law. A recent report of the Bureau to the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and Food Process- 
ing Labor describes these activities and outlines the results 
that have been obtained. 

The program includes a considerable amount of field 
work—three supervisors in the Bureau devoted a total of 
five weeks in 1952, visiting camps and schools in areas 
where there was a concentration of migrant workers, to 
stimulate the interest and cooperation of camp owners and 
school officials in school attendance and proper employ- 
ment certification. In addition, letters were sent to 264 
camp owners or operators, explaining legal requirements 
for school attendance and employment, and to 133 school 
superintendents. The latter were advised of the location of 
camps, the anticipated opening and closing dates, and 
number of people expected. They were also asked to take a 
census of children in the camps and to submit age-grade 
tables for children enrolled in school. Children from 204 
camps were reported in the census, showing a total of 2,358 
children between birth and 18 years of age. Seventy schools 
reported 1,690 children enrolled. From the 2nd grade 
through the 9th grade (only 41 children were enrolled in 
the last three grades), the number of children two, three, 
or more years overage for the grade was very marked on the 
age-grade table compiled for the 1,690 children. 

Nevertheless, even with this overage problem which is 
the result of irregular schooling, and the problem of large 
numbers of migrant children in school for only a short 
period (some schools had 50 to 112 additional pupils), 
schools in New York State are responding with increased 
interest and increased effort to help the children of migrant 
workers. When one school can report that it had 50 migrant 
children, that it had to put on an extra bus, that seating 
was crowded and books in short supply, but that adjust- 
ment of both groups of children, resident and migrant, 
was excellent with no social problems involved, it is a 
measure of the progress that is being made in developing 
interest and a friendly attitude toward migrant children by 
school personnel and pupils. Deprived of opportunities to 
attend school regularly, migrant children have an excellent 
record of attendance in New York—often better than resi- 
dent children — and they have much to tell about their 
“‘travel’’ experiences and their knowledge of the various 
crops which local students find interesting. Special teaching 
materials have been devised by some teachers who have 
worked with migrant children for several years and have 
visited the camps where they live. These are geared to the 
child’s practical experience and level of ability and units 
of completed work are made into a booklet which the 
child may take with him to the next school he attends. 

The interest of the schools is, of course, an important 
factor in developing the interest of the communities in the 
migrant workers and their acceptance of them. Some 
schools have been instrumental in organizing citizen com- 
mittees or have cooperated with established committees to 
meet the needs of migrants more adequately and improve 
community-migrant relationships. 

The State Department of Education cooperates with 
private camps conductifig summer schools for migrant chil- 
dren and has endeavored to secure State funds to conduct 
some experimental summer school programs but a modest 
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item of $10,000 in its budget for this purpose failed to 
receive approval last year and again this year. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Southwest Conference on Migrant Children 


Representatives from nine Southwestern states partici- 
pated in this Conference at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Match 4-6, 1953, to consider the needs of migrant children 
and youth. 

The interstate character of the migrant problem was 
emphasized by this interstate Conference in a region where 
migtants are constantly on the move, taking with them 
from one state to another their untreated health needs, 
their child workers whose education seems to be nobody’s 
responsibility, and their chronic poverty which threatens 
welfare budgets. 


Speakers at the Albuquerque Conference, which was 
attended by representatives of state and federal agencies 
and by citizens concerned with the migrant problem in 
the Southwestern states, included Dr. Varden Fuller, Uni- 
versity of California, who was Executive Secretary of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Migratory Labor and the 
author of No Work Today, which summarizes the findings 
of that Commission, Miss Lazelle D. Alway, Field Rep- 
resentative of the National Child Labor Committee and 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Chairman of the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor. 


Miss Alway, who spoke at the first luncheon meeting, 
gave a vivid description of the “grim merry-go-round” 
which is the migrant’s life. Parents become migrants when 
they can’t earn enough money in one place to support their 
families—and unproductive farm or competition from wet- 





the community, the Nation and the world.” 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN MEMORIAL FUNDS 


TY. LINDEMAN’S many associates, former students and friends have an opportunity to honor him 
and to express their deep admiration and affection for him in ways which will help to perpetuate his 
memory and pay tribute to his profound influence on social work thought and on education. 


Plans are. being made to raise funds for two purposes—to endow an Eduard C. Lindeman Professorial 
Chair at the New York School of Social Work and to provide adult education scholarships for individuals 
needing some financial aid. These plans were inaugurated by the New York School of Social Work and 
by the New York Adult Education Council before Dr. Lindeman’s death, with the original purpose of 
honoring him during his lifetime, and he participated in preliminary meetings with his customary enthu- 
siasm and humility. “I don’t quite recognize this Eduard Lindeman you are talking about and for whom you 
propose to establish a professorial chair,” he said, with his usual ready wit. ‘He sounds like an interesting 
fellow and I hope some day to meet him.” Then, more seriously, he said about the person who might occupy 
the chair, ““He must not be an ivory tower philosopher but rather one who plays an active role in the life of 


This was what Dr. Lindeman did—he was constantly ‘‘testing his principles in active affairs,” as he 
recommended for the future occupant of the chair. The National Child Labor Committee was one of the 
organizations in which he was deeply interested and which benefited greatly from his active participation 
and stimulating leadership. Many members and friends of the Committee, it is hoped, will want to express, 
through gifts in any amount to one of the Memorial Funds, their appreciation of Dr. Lindeman’s outstanding 
contribution to the Committee’s work on behalf of children who were always close to his heart. 

The form below may be used to indicate the fund to which you wish your gift allocated. Gifts received 
will be put in a special fund by the National Child Labor Committee and turned over to the Memorial Funds 
as contributions from the National Child Labor Committee, listing the names of the contributors. 





National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


to have allocated to: 


bie 3. Either Fund. 





I am enclosing my contribution Of $...........:::seeseeceeeeeeseeee in memory of Dr. Lindeman which I wish 


Sra 1. The Eduard C. Lindeman Professorial Chair at the New York School of Social Work. 
subls 2. The Adult Education Scholarship Fund of the New York Adult Education Council. 


Note: Checks should be made out to National Child Labor Committee—S pecial 


Ome eee eee ee eee ee O EHH EE HEH EEE HEHE EEE EES ESTE ES EE SESE EES EEEEEEE HEHEHE HEESESE HEE HEHEHE EHEEHEHEEEHEHEHHEEEEEE HEE HEHEHE EE EEEEES 


POOP meee e ee ee eee E HEHEHE SOTHO HESS EEE OH ESOS SESS SESE SEES 


SOOO HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEEEOEBe ao eeEHEEEEEEEEEEEHESEEESHEEEE EEE 


COOP EO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEOO EEE HEEEEEEEEH SEES SEE HEEOO SESE SETHE EE HEHESEHHEOE EHH SHES OHEOESESEEEEEEEHEHEEEEEES ESE EEE EEEEES 
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backs or discrimination in employment may send them on 
the road—and once they become migrants, their children 
suffer increasingly from lack of education, ‘‘roots’” and a 
normal social life. Thus the “‘migrant merry-go-round picks 
up another generation,” as Miss Alway said, as children 
who have lost the right start in life end up too unskilled. 

Work groups were held on health, education, child labor, 
recreation and welfare, and some of the constructive pro- 
grams now being carried on for migrant children were 
described to the delegates including the community-spon- 
sored program for health clinics and child care centers in 
Fresno County, California. 

Realizing the complexities of the problems with which 
they were trying to deal and the need for continuing ac- 
tivity, the delegates voted to hold a similar Conference 
next year, probably in another state. The success of this 
year's Conference was due to the excellent organization 
work done by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Frank Angel, 
Jr., of the New Mexico Department of Education with the 
assistance of a New Mexico Citizens’ Committee and an 
interstate sponsoring committee. 


Wisconsin State Migrant Committee 


This Statewide Committee to study problems of migrant 
workers was organized this year, following recommenda- 
tions for creating such a Committee made at regional meet- 
ings co-sponsored by the Wisconsin Welfare Council and 
the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. The mem- 
bership of the Committee is composed of leaders in the 
fields of agriculture, religion, social work, health, human 
rights and employers of migrant labor. The members of 
the Committee participate and vote as individuals with the 
understanding that they do not bind their organization by 
their action. The Committee is sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Welfare Council, a private non-profit organization of citi- 
zens concerned with welfare problems and services. 

Four sub-committees have been set up on housing, health, 
education and social welfare and at the second meeting of 
the State Committee brought in extensive recommendations 
for consideration and action. Many practical suggestions 
were made in which the importance of community action 
was stressed and recommendations were grouped under 
(1) Services to Be Sponsored or Undertaken by the State 
Migrant Committee, (2) Services by Member Organiza- 
tions, and (3) Legislative or Interstate Action. 

The scope of the work the Committee has outlined for 
itself and the number of useful and workable suggestions 
that have been made in a short period of time augur well 
for progress on the migrant problem in Wisconsin. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL 
LaBor. National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Free. 
A convenient reference list of the major reports, studies and 
other publications on migratory labor issued in recent years, 
useful for State Migrant Commissions and other groups 
working to improve migrant labor conditions and for li- 
braries and students who want authoritative material. In 
addition to the documentary material, references to migrant 
material in popular or dramatic form—pictorial pamphlets, 
magazine articles, films, stories, plays—have been included. 








Luncheon Meeting of 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
Co-sponsored by 


NATIONAL PROBATION. AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 


at the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Date: June 2, 1953 
Place: Allerton Hotel, Chester Room 


Presiding: MRS. GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND, General Secretary, 
Nationa! Child Labor Committee 


Tribute to Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman 
DR. GEORGE S. STEVENSON, Member, 
Trustees, National Child Labor Committee 


Common Interests in Adolescent Behavior 
WILL C. TURNBLADH, Executive Director, 


Probation and Parole Association 


ADOLESCENTS AND RESPONSIBILITY 
Speaker: DR. DALE B. HARRIS, Institute of Child Welfare, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Board of 


National 


The National Child Labor Committee will have an exhibit and 
consultation booth in the Public Auditorium during the week of 
the Conference May 31- June 5, 1953. ‘ 
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A GrouP DiscussiON OUTLINE ON AGRICULTURAL MiIGRa-. 
TORY Lapor. Prepared by Shirley E. Greene, November 
1952. Available free from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

This 5-page discussion outline sets forth more clearly than 

some of the extensive reports the basic facts and figures on 

the size of the migratory labor force, its composition, its 
distribution by states using the largest volume of migratory 
labor, its average earnings and regional wage rates. The 

“why,” “wherefore” and ‘‘what to do”’ sections of the out- 

line provide information for discussion and action. 

HIGH SCHOOL RETENTION: How Does Your STATE RATE? 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist, Secondary Education, 
Division of State and Local School Systems. School Life, 
February 1953. 

The 1950 Census data on the population 14-17 years of age 

in each state and the number of this age group ‘‘in school’ 

provides an opportunity to compare these figures with the 

1950 figures on enrollment in grades 9-12 in the U5. 

Office of Education’s Statistics on State School Systems. 

This age and grade comparison, by states, showing ratio and 

rank of each state by these two measuring rods, can be made 

only when the decennial Census figures are available. Mr. 

Gaumnitz has provided useful information and a graphic 

table in the article showing the wide differences in the extent 

to which youth of high school age in the several states is 
reached by and retained in the high schools of all types. 

A GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF HOLDING POWER IN MINNESOTA 
SCHOOLS. State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bulletin No. 21. 1952. 

This useful publication prepared by the Minnesota Council 
for the Improvement of Secondary Education emphasizes 
the urgency of increasing secondary school holding powef 
and provides forms for obtaining and analyzing data on 
drop-outs and suggestions for using the findings to improve 
the educational program. 
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